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Romanesque and Byzantine. 




BYZANTINE. 

Showing broad toothed and pointed leaves. 



ROMANESQUE 
and Byzan- 
tine art seem 
to be but vaguely un- 
derstood. This 
vagueness is largely 
due to the fact that 
in these styles we 
perceive that various 
schools have com- 
bined in their forma- 
tion. The Roman- 
esque was the first 
effort of the Roman 
Christian to adapt 
the classical Roman style to Christian purposes. 

After Constantine embraced Christianity — 330 A. C. — 
he transferred the govern- 
ment of the Roman Empire, 
from Rome to Byzantium 
(Constantinople). When this 
city began to grow in import- 
ance to rival Rome, fam- 
ilies of well-to-do people 
flocked thither from other 
cities and distant provinces 
of the Eastern Empire, 
bringing with them their 
most valuable possessions ; 
consequently the homes of 
the great at Byzantium be- 
came rich in ornament and 
furniture, the style of which, 
of course, in the hands of 
Oriental artists in the course 
of time became changed; 
the newer developments be- 
came recognized under the 
name of Romanesque. 

The Romanesque and By- 
zantine styles are often con- 
founded. Strictly speaking, 
the term "Byzantine" should 
be applied only to ornament- 
al forms that arose in By- 
zantium after the government 
of the Roman Empire had 
been transferred to that city. 

Few old examples are preserved, as their temples 
were mostly built of wood, and have long since gone 
to decay. 

The finest example extant is the church of St. 
Sophia, Constantinople. The Romanesque was the 
forerunner of the Gothic style — of which we will speak 
next month — and is often called early Gothic. 

The Romanesque decorative ornament is an inter- 
mixture of figure subjects and conventional ornaments 
on backgrounds of gold, blue, red and green. 

Byzantine art, strictly speaking, is the forerunner of 
the Romanesque; a development of Roman and Ori- 
ental — that is to say, it became a corrupt version of late 
classic Greek which, with the admixture of Oriental in- 
tricate ornament and rich colorings, ultimately devel- 
oped into the style now known as Byzantine, — brought 





ROMANESQUE. 



ROMANESQUE BORDER. 



about by the necessity which Constantine found him- 
self under at Byzantium, of employing Oriental artists 
and workmen. This wrought a vivid and marked 
change ou the traditional style, and gradually the im- 
press of foreign art effectively exerted its hybridising 
influence upon classic ornament, and a recognizable and 
distinct era of art was thus brought about. 

Pure Byzantine ornament is distinguished by broad- 
toothed and acute-pointed leaves, which in carving and 
relief work are levelled at the edges, deeply chan- 
nelled, and drilled at the several springings of the teeth 
with deep holes. The running foliage is generally thin 

and continuous. The use of 
animals or other figures is 
very limited in old carving. 
Romanesque — or late By- 
zantine — on the other hand, 
in its carved and relief work r 
depended much for effect 
upon the richness of its light 
and shade, produced by deep 
cuttings, massive projections,, 
and a great intermixture of 
figure subjects of every kind, 
with foliage and convention- 
al ornament. 

The influence of this style 
has been far-reaching. There 
is no people whom it af- 
fected more than the — then 
— great and spreading Arab 
race, and it was undoubted- 
ly the origin of the subse- 
quent Arabian style. 

The traditions of Byzan- 
tine art have served in a. 
great degree as a basis of 
nearly all decorative art in 
the East, and in Eastern 
Europe, whilst its influence- 
may be traced through most 
of the mediaeval art of West- 
ern Europe. 







Modern Adaptation of Byzantine Ornament. 



